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‘Skinhead’in the classroom 


I want to begin, quite boldly, with three observations. 

1 At the time of writing Skinhead is a bestseller. The author, Richard Allen, 
has clearly found an easily definable market. So much so that his sequel, 
Suedehead, was reprinted prior to publication in October 1971. 

2 It is a book for which there is a large demand in my school (a secondary 
modern) amongst, particularly, fourth and fifth formers of both sexes. I 
have been asked on many occasions why there are no copies in the school, 
and those which are brought in are in constant circulation. 

3 Many of those who read it avidly from cover to cover (in some cases more 
than once) are those who read no books either from the library or their own 
homes; they are the ‘reluctant readers’ for whom we rightly express concern. 
Not only do they read it, they ask if I have read it, what I think of it, and 
give me, unsolicited, their opinions. They do spontaneously what we expect 
of them with other books — comment critically, consider issues raised in the 
light of their own experiences, and so on. 


How are we, as teachers, to react to this? We can either say ‘this is rubbish’—an 
understandable reaction (it is rubbish, but the reasons for this are worth pursuing) 
or we can act on something that many of us only pay lip-service to and ‘start 
where the children are’. To dismiss it as rubbish will stop no one from reading 
Skinhead, and would almost certainly have the opposite effect—the ‘forbidden 
fruit’ syndrome. On the other hand it is a fact that Skinhead and Suedehead are 
where many of the children are, in reading, attitudes, fashions, even life styles. 
That it has been a success is no accident. Joe Hawkins does express a prevalent 
attitude, and if we as English teachers do not examine this attitude no one else 
will. As moral educators we must start with the facts, and as teachers of English 
we must examine these facts as portrayed in literature, ideally both good and 
bad. The portrayal in Skinhead is coarse, inaccurate, downright bad, but to say 
this is not enough; we must show it, by both analysis of the book per se, and by 
comparison with other, better, literature, which deals with recognizably similar 
issues. Our dual role can be fulfilled by considering both the ‘moral’ issues which 
the book raises, and by considering the book as literature. These are not 
ultimately separable, because it is through a study of the technical weaknesses 
and inadequacies that the ethic of the book is shown to be untenable. I believe 
that, rightly presented, the students can also be brought to see this, and in seeing 
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this will learn more about the nature of ‘good’ in its moral and literary senses. It 
is on this belief that I base the assertion that ‘bad’ literature can and must be 
one of our concerns. 


Practical experience in the school 

This section is not meant to provide a ‘blueprint’ for other teachers, for I am 
convinced that technique is as much a matter of personality as expertise. It is, 
rather, a chronicle of how one young and inexperienced teacher tackled a 
particular book. I suspect that in less than a year’s time the book will be 
obsolete, but I am certain that there will always be other books of the same 
genre which will raise in teachers’ minds the questions that Skinhead and 
Suedehead raised in mine. 


This is not the place to enquire deeply into the question of what criteria we 

use in choosing our subject-matter, and certainly I am not competent to define 
what ‘goodness’ in literature is. Suffice it to say that I try to relate my criteria 
to the area in which I work, the school in which I work, the classroom in which 
I work, the particular group of kids with whom I am actually working. The area 
could be called wealthy working-class. It is a relatively new estate (ten to fifteen 
years old) with a very high population density. Many of the families are large 
(five or more children), and most of the parents work in a nearby car factory, 
where earnings are much higher than the national average. Despite these high | 
earnings, however, the general mood would seem to be one of ‘take no thought 
for the morrow’. Strikes are frequent, and it is never long before we get genuine 
notes saying ‘Johnie can’t come to school sir coz his one pare of shoes is broke 
and is Dad’s on strike.’ 


The school is a secondary modern of just under 1000 pupils, which has lost the 
top 20 per cent by ‘creaming’. This fact obviously influences the whole ethos 
of the school in a number of ways, and needs to be borne in mind during the 
chronicle which follows. The atmosphere is relaxed, the headmaster progressive, 
and the staff, with very few exceptions, young. The English department, with 

a staff of seven, has a quite remarkable unity of outlook, and this fact alone 
allowed me to try out certain ideas of mine which not all heads of department 
would have tolerated. Some worked, others didn’t. 


It is almost impossible to generalize about the pupils who worked on Skinhead 
with me. They range from highly articulate to morosely silent, from totally 
passive (where the situation allows it!) to disruptive. Girls and boys were drawn 
to the book in almost equal numbers. 


So much, then, for background information. I had the kids, they had the book. 
Should I have done anything about it? The decision was taken for me. After all, 

I am an English teacher, so who better to ask about Skinhead? I don’t think, 
with hindsight, that it was so much information they wanted initially as reaction. 
The pattern went something like this: 
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Pupil Have you read Skinhead Six? 

Me Yes, of course. 

Reaction--momentary pause, shock that I’ve heard of it, let alone read it. Wonder 
what he thought of the dirty bits. Why did he say ‘of course’? 


Pupil Why did you say of course? 

Me Because I’ve seen so many of you reading it. 

There was no need for me to spell it out. This individual pupil, and anyone else 
who was listening in learned, among other things that 

1 Lhad read Skinhead. 

2 I had read Skinhead partly because I knew they were reading it. 

3 I didn’t seem to mind them having read it. 

4 { wasn’t just going to dismiss their reading as rubbish out of hand. 

5 Perhaps ‘Sir’ wasn’t quite as far removed from their vision of reality as they 


had thought. 


This kind of situation occurred many times over a period of about a fortnight, 
presumably the period at which circulation was at its most frenzied. When I had 
the time, I followed up the conversation there and then. When I didn’t, 1 made 
a point of chasing up the individuals when I did have time, and the fact which 
really shook me was the readiness with which so many kids would give up their 
breaks and their lunch hours so that they could talk about the book. 


This then, the one-to-one ratio, was one very valuable method available to me, 
but after a couple of conversations the discussions began to become somewhat 
circular, After all, at this stage [ wasn’t even sure in which direction we were 
moving. It was what theorists enjoy calling a ‘learning situation’--we explored 
the book together. 


The next stage was obviously group work, but before moving on to this I had 
to make a major decision. Would I teach it as a class book? In the end I 
decided against it. [ am still far from sure, but I suspect I made the right choice 
for the wrong reasons. I rationalized my decision by saying that I wasn’t 
justified in giving such a bad and dangerous book to those who hadn’t come 
across it naturally, but I suspect my main reason was fear of parental reaction. 
I would very much like to hear from anyone who has found themselves in a 
similar dilemma. 


Before forming groups, f asked each pupil individually to write a review of the 
book. Since there were both fourth and fifth formers involved, these ranged 
from ‘It was good coz I liked it’, through ‘It was good because life’s like that’ 

to fairly good textual analysis. Only when I had seen each of these and 
commented, again individually, did I bring everyone together for a chat. This 
began at 3.50, the end of the schoolday, and I had to cut it short at 5.30! 1 
asked each in turn to say, very briefly, what he especially liked or disliked about 
the book, and we in the end focused on the question of whether or not it was 
‘real’, and if not, why not. © 
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The next and final stage was a proliferation of splinter groups, pairs and 
individuals, all working on projects with varying degrees of validity. Some of the 
work was done out of school, some in fifth form private study periods, but most 
in the English lessons themselves. I am fortunate in that this causes few 
organizational problems because much of both fourth and fifth year work on 
literature is now individualized. 


The results? In a way, much of the discussion of the book which follows is a 
digest of them. Violence, pornography, themes, values, style, realism: these 
were all areas of inquiry covered by the children, according to their particular 
interests. They were, of course, directed, but only after they had made the choice. 


An analysis of Skinhead as a possible text 

Before I consider the book in detail, 1 must discuss briefly a question fundamental 
to the novel: what is Allen’s own attitude towards his work? Northrop Frye is 
tight when he states that in criticism of good literature ‘authorial intention’ is 

at best peripheral in any attempt at an analysis of the ‘meaning’ of that literature. 
However in Skinhead it is central, simply because the book does not possess that 
degree of artistic autonomy or distance which is one essential element of 
‘goodness’ in literature. This is the book’s major weakness technically but also, I 
want to suggest, one of the major factors contributing to its success. 


From beginning to end, both Skinhead and Suedehead are embittered diatribes 
against everything that Joe Hawkins stands for. Allen puts the boot in at every 
possible opportunity, oblivious to the dictates of both literary propriety and 
human sympathy and understanding. There is something superbly ironical in the 
success of his books in the light of the last paragraphs of Skinhead: 


From today, Joe Hawkins was made. His name would rank with those 
others in the crime underworld. He had done a police sergeant and he 

would face the consequences—a fine, a warning, a beration (would Joe 
have ever come across this word?) and the all-essential, publicity. 


Oh, the stupid bastards — didn’t they ever learn! Didn’t they know that 
his crime being publicized would make him a king of skinheads... 


Leaving aside the point that this would make a good punctuation correction 
exercise, does Allen feel any embarrassment at the all-essential publicity he » 
has provided? The answer is to be found in the author’s note which prefaces 
Suedehead—a preface, incidentally, which-could be inserted on most pages of 
either book without seeming in any way inappropriate, so similar is it to the 
narrative styles: 


In the interests of sanity let no one be under the mistaken impression 
that the writer sympathizes with antisocial behaviour, cultism or violence 
for the sake of violence. That Joe Hawkins—‘hero’ of Skinhead—should 
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have aroused a national following and made the paperback a best seller is, 
indeed, gratifying to an author. 


The fact remains, however, that Allen somehow contrived to produce a book 
which has the diametrically opposite result to that which was intended, and 

it is worth considering how and why this came about. I limit myself to Skinhead, 
but the comments are equally applicable to Suedehead. I am not suggesting in 
what I want to go on to say that the average, perhaps below-average,reader 
consciously realizes this, but I know that this realization can be brought to the 
level of articulation. My thesis is this: that Allen’s attitude as manifested in 
both authorial intrusion and style of presentation is such as to seem to justify 
the attitudes and actions of Joe Hawkins. That of Joe is more familiar to the 
readers, and in the conflict it is he with whom they side. In the face of such 
blind hostility, Joe Hawkins reacts foolishly, but instinctively. There is little to 
choose between Hawkins and Allen, but by studying their mutual hatred, 
toleration and understanding should arise as the necessary alternative. 


Analysis 
First, structure. Skinhead is an episodic novel, so designed because, in the 


words of the ‘blurb’: 


Football matches, pub brawls, open-air pop concerts, hippies and Hell’s 
Angels all give them chances to vent their sadistic violence. 


The various episodes could be rearranged without doing too much violence to 
the text. The ‘plot development’ is: 


home—pub—train—bus—football match—train—street—pub—home—train— 
Brighton—work—youth club—Sally’s house. 


It must be admitted these have an order of a sort, but at this point (page 80) comes 


a total structural breakdown, with the sudden realization that this could go on 
indefinitely. (This is an important point to which I will return later). From 

this point onward the ‘plot’ must assume a shape, and this it conspicuously 
fails to do. Instead we find the introduction of Jack Piper, the highly fortunate 
arrest of Ronnie Goodman and the ensuing combining of gangs through 
Goodman’s lieutenant, who is introduced with the almost incredible sentence 
‘Hymie Goldschmidt was a Jew.’ Then come the totally irrelevant conversation 
(from the point of view of plot advancement) between Sergeant Snow and Dr 
MacConaghy, Joe’s visit to the club, their trip to Picadilly (so as to include the 
Hell’s Angels!) and his lone trip to the pop festival and arrest, which is one of 
the most contrived endings I have ever come across. (Suedehead is, astonishingly, 
even worse.) The whole question of (in Kermode’s words) ‘the sense of an 
ending’ is one which lends itself to comparison with ‘good’ literature. It is 
Coleridge’s distinction between the mechanical and the organic. 


Second,characterization. The basic point about Allen’s characterization which 
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we would immediately notice and which our pupils can be brought to notice 

(as opposed to being told) is the discrepancy between their consciousness and 
that of the narrator, who. moves indiscriminately in and out of their headssIt 

is often never clear whether it is they or he who is thinking, When it is meant to 
be them, the criterion of realism must be brought to bear. Aristotle preferred 
probable impossibles to. improbable possibles. Allen compromises, and gives us 
impossible improbables! This is particularly noticeable in the minor characters. 
Early in the book, having smothered Roy Hawkins in authorial sarcasm, Allen 
writes: ‘It didn’t count that Britain was being dictated to by the International 
Monetary Fund.’ Whose thoughts are these? If Roy’s, then I am surprised Allen 
admits that a member of the working classes has heard of the I M.F. If Allen’s, 
then have they any artistic reason for being there in the light of our earlier _ 
comments on the necessity of ‘distance’. There is little point in proliferating 
examples, but the following questions spring to mind which might be considered 
with a group of readers: 


1 Are the various members of the gang clearly differentiated? (The objection 
that Allen. wants to portray them as a mindless amalgam of violence is 
untenable. If he cannot differentiate one person from another he has no 
grounds for asking Joe to do the same.) How many names can they remember? 

2 Is Mary the barmaid a person, or merely a pair of breasts? (I shall examine 
the pornutopian implications of much of the book in a later section.) 

3 How far are the bus conductor, the man on the train, the coloured guard, . 
the Pakistani student, merely ‘Aunt Sallies’ set up to be knocked down? 

4 What does the selection of names like Roger, Joel and Cherry for the hippies 
tell you about the author’s intentions? 

5 How likely are Mrs Marrinor and Mrs ‘bleeding heart’ Bassault? 

6 Would Albert really be likely to join the police? 

7 Sally is fourteen; is her vast experience and unbelievable appetite likely? 
Why doesn’t her mother have Joe prosecuted for rape? 

8 The treatment of Hymie is worth detailed analysis and discussion. 

9 A doctor is bound by an ethical code to treat anyone who needs him. Is he 
therefore likely to say: ‘The next time one of those young thugs starts 
making noises, break his head. I’ll have the pleasure then of sewing him so 
it hurts.’? 

10 Should Joe’s father have ‘shopped’ him to Sergeant Snow? What criteria do 
you use when deciding between conflicting loyalties in both the short and 
long terms? 


The list above is far from exhaustive, but suggests some ways of considering the 
moral and literary issues raised by Allen’s methods of characterization. Tracing 
the ‘development’ of Joe’s character throughout the book (i e discovering there 
isn’t one) lends itself to an essay which requires close rereading of the text— 

a valuable exercise in which the literary value of the text is at best secondary. 


Third, authorial stance. Here we come to the main objection to the book, but 
also to that aspect of it which raises the most fundamental technical and ethical 
considerations. A consideration of the book from this point highlights many 
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Steven Marcus 

The Other Victorians 
Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1967 


important sections. Here is just a representative selection: 

1 How realistic is the description of the working class attitude to unions? 
(for example, pp. 6 — 7) What do you consider the author’s attitude to be? 

2 Consider the opinion, stated as fact, that: 


In a timé of war, the man would have risen to meet the challenge, yet he 
was unable to see that this conflict between the young and the State was, 
in fact, all out war, A war threatening the authority that a country needed 
to keep it stable. (p 28) 


3 Allen’s condemnation of those who ‘didn’t believe in countering violence 
with violence’ and those who ‘would ban hanging for the most heinous 
crimes and institute (sic) psychotherapy instead of the birch.’ Would Joe 
agree with him? (p 30) 

4 How accurate is the portrayal of hippies? Is it Joe’s, or the sarhed s? 

(p 46) 

5 Is anything lost when ‘people (have) to be educated to have pride in their 
surroundings, to make their district forever clean and fresh and on a par 
with other high-class areas? (p 49) Brighter pupils will see the confusion 
of two things here, and could be referred to selections from Hoggart’s 
Uses of Literacy, (Teachers are referred to T S Eliot’s Notes Towards the 
Definition of Culture.) 

6 ‘Joe Hawkins was one of nature’s misfits; one of her habitual criminals.’ 
(p 50) Is there such a thing? (I illustrated this with a comparison with the 
recent excellent World in Action programme called ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, you don’t succeed’— a documentary about the importance of 
upbringing in the first five years of life.) 

7 Joe is ‘Lucifer in clip-on braces and wearing devilish boots.’ (p 70) 

Is he? 


Realism—Pornography, language and a search for meaning 

In The Other Victorians, Steven Marcus, after studying in depth several 

examples of Victorian pornography, concludes with a fascinating chapter called 

‘Pornutopia’, in which he extracts certain characteristics common to all verbal 

pornography. Many of these characteristics apply to Skinhead, and this is 

undoubtedly another reason for its phenomenal success. Chapters 8 and 9 in 
the copies I have seen tend, not surprisingly, to be the most thumbed. What, 
in more detail, are these characteristics? The following is a list of relevant 
examples: 

1 The ‘hero’ is usually sexually dliaveed’ 

2 In pornography, one never feels any sympathy for any secual object. 

3 ‘Unlike a novel, (pornography) cannot be conceived of as in part a verbal 
structure, in part a system of relations which have referents in and must be 
checked against some larger, supervening external reality. Language is for 
pornography a bother . . . Its function is to set going a series of nonverbal 
images, of fantasies — and if it could dispense with words it would.’ 
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4 Literature possesses, however, a multitude of intentions, but pornography 
possesses only one. 


It remains to relate these points to Skinhead: Talking point 1: Joe and Billy 
are sexually thwarted, in the sense of being unfulfilled and unsatisfied. We are 
told of Billy’s first encounter with Mary: 


It hadn’t made her say ‘no’ two weeks previously when Billy accosted 


her .. . Nor had she tried to get away when he seemed to tire of feeling 
her. 


It was her prompting which led to ‘a frantic mating’ — the kind which is never 
satisfied. It is, I think, significant that the planned ‘gang bang’ never in fact takes 
place for, as Marcus points out, pornography can never end, for the emphasis is 
always on ‘the timeless moment’ which is of course only in the mind. This is why 
so many pornographic images are mechanical, not organic or orgasmic. The 
hapless Billy is dragged unfulfilled from the hippy girl; Joe lives in the realms of 
pornographic literature, kept in his bottom drawer and shows that he cannot be 
satisfied, In such scenes as these he is not a person, he is merely a male organ. 
Chapter 9 begins: “It was lovely Joe.” She lay by, his side, her hand toying with 
his genitals.’ Chapter 8 ends: ‘She sank onto him, loving the feel of his penis 
buried in her body.’ 


Point 2: one certainly feels no sympathy with Mary. Her encounter with Billy 
was at her instigation. The same is true of Mrs Marrinor and Mrs Bassault. One 
can only feel for people. They are pure fantasy, and the passages are pure 
pornography: 


Was it good? 
Joe inclined his head, ‘Like it always is . .. in, out, up, down, and thanks 
for bringing the coal, Joe.’ 


Any possible sympathy for Cherry is removed by Allen’s presentation of her: 
‘She had had two abortions on the State’; ‘She didn’t mind the act itself...’ 
Joe is no sooner at Sally’s door than ‘her hot tongue (is) probing his mouth, 


her hands (are) feverishly unzipping his flies.’ 


Point 3: it is in the realm of fantasy that violence and sex combine, and it is 
here that language ceases to have its necessary external referents, and the 
pictorial takes over. Joe’s blatantly phallic ‘tool’ is mentioned and wielded 

ad nauseam. Lest anyone had missed the atrocious verbal pun, (the pupils 
certainly wouldn’t, some teachers might), the rape scene leaves no one in doubt: 
‘His“tool” rose ready to smash down on the unprotected head, until he saw her 
face.’ The girls cease to be girls, and become disattached sexual parts. Cherry is 
‘breasts’ and ‘pubic hair’, ‘thighs’ and ‘buttocks’; Mary has, or rather is ‘jiggling 
breasts’, Mrs Bassault is ‘a gently rounded stomach’; Sally is ‘wide open legs’ — 

a mere receptacle. 
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George Orwell 
Animal Farm 
Secker and Warburg 
1945 

Penguin 1971 


E R Braithwaite 
To Sir with Love 
Bodley Head 1959 


John Braine 
Room at the Top 


Eyre and Spottiswoode 


1957 
Penguin 1969 


Charles Dickens 
Hard Times 
originally published 
1854 

Penguin 1970 


Walter Greenwood 
Love on the Dole 
Cape 1938 
Penguin 1969 


Kingsley Amis 
Lucky Jim 

Gollancz 1954 
Penguin 1970 


John Osborne 
Look back in Anger 
Faber 1960 


Graham Greene 
Brighton Rock 
Heinemann 1938 
Penguin 1971 


The unreality extends to the violence. Bones break all too easily; Joe gets a 
broken bottle in his face but wipes it with his handkerchief and goes to the 
pub. There are many other examples, all equally unreal. 


Point 4: I end on my initial observation of irony: ‘Literature possesses, however, 
a multitude of intentions, but pornography possesses only one.’ Skinhead too 
possesses only one, the total disparagement of people like Joe Hawkins. I hope 

I have shown, and the success of the book has shown, that this intention totally _ 
backfired. That is why it is such a bad book, but I hope to have shown that it 
nonetheless provides a valuable stimulus for teachers who wish to explore the 
nature of ‘goodness’ in both its ethical and literary manifestations. 


And where from here? 

This section is deliberately tentative. It is for the individual teacher to decide. I 

mentioned earlier the importance of comparison with more ‘accepted’ (by us) 

literature. The themes arising from Skinhead include, in addition to the more 

detailed questions already suggested: 

1 rejection of authority 

2 portrayal of violence 

3 the generation gap 

4 portrayal of sex in literature 

5 youthful, working class ambition 

6 the ‘mindless’ nature of the mob or gang 

7 The difference between middle-class and working class attitudes to work, 
politics, ‘society’. 


These, and other, similar themes find better treatment in: Animal Farm; 
To Sir with Love; Room at the Top; Hard Times; Love on the Dole; Lucky 
Jim; Look back in Anger; Brighton Rock. 


Many others could be added. My point is that if selections are readily available, 
then comparisons can be made according to individual interests. Workcards 
could be produced on specific aspects of Skinhead which were so designed as 


to lead out of (and up from) Skinhead to passages from some of the above. We 
would then have achieved our intention of leading so-called ‘non readers’ from 
pornography to literature. 


I know that relevance is a vogue term but I am certain that it refers to something 
which must become central to the way in which we plan our English courses. This 
series of ‘lessons’, if such they can be called, had a vigour and spontaneity which 
resulted in work of a higher standard than many of these pupils usually produce. 


Perhaps I can end with a question: isn’t it time that we worried less about the 
quality of the work of literature and more about the quality of the educational 
process and the work which derives from that process? 


